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rom the editor... 


As of this writing, as most of you are already aware, one of the 
great names in the history of country music lies near death in 
a hospital in Fort Worth, Texas. 


Bob Wills, a legend in his own time, had a stroke about five 
years ago, and has been confined to a bed or a wheelchair ever 
since. On Tuesday, December 4, 1973, he was admitted to the 
hospital suffering from another stroke, and has been in a coma 
ever since. 


That Tuesday was to be the last day of a two-day recording 
session with Bob, Leon McAuliffe and the Texas Playboys. 
Merle Haggard had a previous commitment for that Monday, 
so he was to come in for the Tuesday session to join Bob on 
the album. But this lifetime dream for Merle was not to be 
realized. 


No matter how long we live with the knowledge that some- 
thing like this could happen at any moment, somehow when 
that time actually comes we find that we aren’t really prepared 
for it. This is a difficult time for his wife Betty and his daugh- 
ters, and our prayers for strength and courage are with them 
and the rest of the family. 


Lharbare Sargon 


Editor 
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THE WILL ROGERS OF TODAY 


Archie in his office. 
artistic talent. 


There is a richness in knowing 
Archie Campbell . . . a richness 
felt by children even across the 
airways and the television tube 

. a richness sensed by adults 
who can relate to his many-faceted 
personality . . . a richness com- 
municated to young adults through 
his rapport with the NOW world. 
And that richness which is both 
outward and inward is impressed 
upon all whether during a few 
moments of time or during many 
years of close association. No- 
where on the American scene has 
there been a man of the caliber 
of Archie Campbell for many years. 
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ARCHIE CAMPBELL 


The painting behind him is a beautiful example of Archie’s 


Until the present, no one any- 
where on the American scene has 
embodied the many varied talents, 
the personality, attitudes and be- 
liefs of a tale-spinner, globe-strad- 
dler, rope-thrower, and _ caustic 
commentator who went by the 
name of Will Rogers. Perhaps 
the reason for no replacement for 
Will Rogers has been that the 
depth of his bequest to the people 
of this world came from a lifetime 
of living and loving people. 

It takes lean years and dry 
holes to build into a man the traits 
and beliefs which appeal and ap- 


ply commonly across the world. 


It takes success and plenty after 
the poor times to make a man with 
perception realize that his experi- 
ences are shared by millions. Then, 
basically, it takes an ability given 
by God, nurtured by family and 
friends, and honed by the man, to 
be able to tell the rest of humanity 
just how it is. That’s what it took 
for Will Rogers. 


Now, the maturing years have 
worked their wonder in another 
spokesman for all the rest of us. 
Cast in the same mold and pursu- 
ing the same course, Archie Camp- 
bell can be acclaimed as the mod- 
ern likeness of Will Rogers. 


To those who know him closely 
and love him dearly, he fits the 
pattern. He is a friend to man. 
To those who know him casually 
and see him only in moments be- 
fore an audience, he strikes a fa- 
miliar chord in the memory. To 
those who have only heard of him, 
he rings a bell whose clapper can’t 
quite be located until someone 
says “Why, he reminds me of Will.” 

Those who have dealt with him 
in the music and entertainment 
business have voiced their opinions 
on many occasions. Typical of 
them are men who are highly 
ranked themselves in the hectic 
world of providing enjoyment to 
the world’s millions. 

“ARCHIE CAMPBELL isn't 
only a humorist, but a humanist— 
in the most admirable sense. 

He gives more of himself to 
philanthropy and worthy causes 
than anyone else I know. He has 
such a deep understanding and 
love for his fellowman. I’ve always 
felt he could be the world’s great- 
est psychiatrist—if he so desired.” 

ARCHIE CAMPBELL has been 
so described by guitar master/RCA 
executive Chet Atkins. 


Atkins is Campbell’s link buddy 
and closest friend. He’s also a sin- 
cere and unpretentious man who 
is constantly surrounded by talent. 
Like the majority of great artists, 
Atkins respects and admires artis- 
tic capabilities, “particularly when 
they're as multi-talented as Archie. 
However, Archie goes beyond this. 
He’s one of the greatest human 
beings I’ve ever had the pleasure 
of knowing.” 


Atkins’ opinion is echoed by 
everyone who's ever known Archie 
Campbell—from his former booking 
agent, Joe Taylor, to those fans 
who only meet him from across 
the footlights. 

As Taylor commented, “Being 
an agent can be a pretty thankless 
job at times. I think the thing 
that impresses me the most about 
Archie is he always takes time to 
say thank you. It’s pure pleasure 
just to be granted a chance to do 
something for him—especially when 
he’s always doing so much for 
everyone else.” 

Archie’s sincerity is radiated in 
his performances. He achieves 
that poignant apex strived for by 
every entertainer — complete com- 
munication with his audience. 

Then, there are others of his 
multi-talented sides — like Archie 
Campbell, the comedian. 

Regarded as one of the nation’s 
top-notch humorists—both on rec- 
ord and in person—Archie was nom- 
inated in 1966 and 1967 by the 
National Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences as a Grammy 
contender for his comedy releases. 
His hilarious rendition of “The 
Cockfight” and his hit LP—“Bed- 
time Stories for Adults” — nabbed 
him a 1967 nomination by the 
Country Music Association (CMA) 
as Comedian of the Year, with 
other nominations following in 
1968. In 1969 he was voted by 
CMA’s membership to the honor 
“Country Music Comedian of the 
Year. 

A portion of his cleverly deliv- 
ered renditions include “Rinder- 
cella,” “Beeping Sleauty” “Pee 
Little Thrigs,” and his “Have A 
Laff On Me” album. 


Now then, there’s Archie Camp- 
bell the writer. He writes the ma- 
jority of his material—including the 
love ballads, the religious and 
moral recitations like “Trouble In 
The Amen Corner,” ‘Make 
Friends,” “Most Richly Blessed” 
and his unique comedy material. In 
fact, his fame as a comedy writer 
prompted Yongestreet Productions 
to request him as one of the writ- 
ers, as well as regular cast mem- 
ber, of the “Hee Haw” show. On 
the road he writes and produces 
all of his own shows and complete 
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paintings on the old weathered boards. 
make them especially eye-catching. 


packages to meet the demands of 
varied audiences. 

Archie's special brand of nat- 
urally down-to-earth humor has 
made him one of the nation’s lead- 
ing toastmasters, after-dinner 
speakers and M.C.’s—be it at ban- 
quets, fairs, clubs, rodeos, beauty 
pageants, radio or TV. He will 
also organize, select and hire other 
talent, coordinate and emcee the 
show, when requested. 

His annual summer engage- 
ments in Gatlinburg, Tenn., are 
examples of all-around prowess 
and result in so many standing- 
room-only nights that the number 
of disappointed fans turned away 
for lack of space equals that of the 
thousands who are fortunate 
enough to get into the show. Hav- 
ing completed four seasons of 10 
weeks each, in 1971 he extended 
the show, handled by his son Phil, 
to 12 weeks. 

Archie’s vocal attributes find 
him as equally adept on a heart- 
stirring ballad as he is delivering 
a rousing gospel tune or a soulfully 
moral recitation. His former RCA 
producer, Bob Ferguson, says, 
“There isn’t any type of material 
he can’t do. He can switch directly 
from a ballad to a comedy bit and 
do each with the same intensity 
and feeling. That, coupled with 
the fact he’s such a fine person, 
make it a pure pleasure just to 
work for him.” 

Contrasting his comedy succes- 


The heavy texture and beautiful coloring 


ses were his hit duet singles and 
LPs with Lorene Mann. Such ren- 
derings as “Dark End of the Street,” 
“Tell It Like It Is,” and “My Spec- 
ial Prayer” copped them a 1968 
CMA nomination for best duo per- 
formance. His new RCA release 
of “Freedom Ain't the Same As 
Being Free” has propelled him in- 
to the full sounding pop field as 


well. 


Few people know Archie’s ar- 
tistic talents have parlayed him to 
outstanding status in the poetic 
and painting brackets. His paint- 
ings—particularly his landscapes— 
have been handsomely praised by 
well-known critics. He’s so adept 
at it that one day he painted a 
large landscape while guesting on 
a Nashville-based TV show. He 
donated it as a prize to be given 
in a drawing and within a week's 
time, 3,000 listeners had mailed in 
their card entries. 


“When the urge hits me, I get 
out my equipment and set it up,” 
says Archie. “I love nature in the 
raw, so I prefer to paint landscapes 
and seascapes. Many of them are 
from memory—like places and 
sights I remember from my child- 
hood. 

“I seldom paint things on the 
spot. If I see a scene that capti- 
vates me. I sketch it and paint it 
later.” 

The side of his personality, 
which fascinates many, deals with 
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his business sense. Archie has 
managed his own funds for many 
years and made wise investments. 
He now heads a company in Nash- 
ville called Arcam Enterprises 
which is managed by son Steve, 
who earned his Masters Degree in 
Art. Not only does the firm handle 
music publications, but it is in- 
volved in management and invest- 
ment activities as well as the pack- 
aging of country music shows. In 
this latter part of the business, son 
Phil specializes, since he is an ex- 
ceptional entertainer in the same 
mold as his father. 


With the tremendous pressures 
of the total business and Archie’s 
committments as a writer and 
performer for “Hee Haw,” one 
would think that Mr. Campbell 
finds life very upsetting. Far from 
the case. He enjoys every minute 
of it because, as he says, “I would 
rather be with people anytime, than 
to be alone.” And those people 
have meant an increase in Archie's 
appearances to the tune of 400% 
which he attributes to the popu- 
larity of “Hee Haw.” 


His personal popularity has seen 
him appear across the country from 
State Fairs in Raleigh, N.C. to Las 
Vegas, Nevada, for two weeks of 
shows at the Main Room of the 
Freemont Hotel where he head- 
lined the LeRoy Van Dyke Show. 
Wherever he has appeared he 
broke records for attendance 
whether it was for fairs, night clubs 
or community gatherings. And 
those appearances have included 
the Mike Douglas Show, the Ed 
Sullivan Show, the Landmark in 
Las Vegas, and the Nuggett and 
Harrah’s in Reno, and many others. 


He also excels on the golf 
course. Maintaining a trim phy- 
sique along with an enviable two 
handicap, he spends as much time 
as possible on the greens—usually 
with his touring pro nephew, Joe 
Campbell, and Chet Atkins. Archie 
personally knows most of the cir- 
cuit pros and is invited to the ma- 
jority of the tourneys as an amateur. 
They make it a point to catch 
Archie’s stage show whenever pos- 


sible. 
His exhibition playing — with 
pros like Sam Sneed — has included 
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Archie is not the only artist in the 


Campbell family. His son, Steve, did 
this excellent pen and ink sketch. 


the Perry Como Invitational, the 
Fort Worth Colonial Invitational 
and the Music City Pro-Celebrity 
Invitational. In fact, during one 
edition of the Music City tourney, 
Archie played such a fantastic 
game, outdriving the pro in his 
foursome by a number of yards, 
that the announcer said. “Oh, Oh! 
It’s time we get out the armbands 
so we can tell the ams from the 
pros today.” He ranked among 
the top foursomes in 1971. 

Perhaps Archie’s earthy humor 
and love of mankind stems from his 
childhood days in Bulls Gap, Tenn. 
(Today, he’s known as the “Mayor 
of Bulls Gap.”) There, Archie, his 
brother and two sisters enjoyed a 
hilarious and happy rearing. He 
later studied art at Mars Hill Col- 
lege, (Mars Hill, N.C.), but found 
the entertainment field was more 
lucrative than art. He moved to 
nearby Knoxville and began con- 
centrating on it. 

After a stint in the Navy, Archie 
returned to Knoxville where he had 
a radio show, featuring guests like 
Chet Atkins and Carl Smith. 


“Would you believe that was 
so long ago that Chet was appear- 
ing as a fiddle player,” quips 
Archie. 

Archie moved to Nashville in 
1958, became a Grand Ole Opry 
member, signed an RCA recording 
contract and has spent the sub- 
sequent years wallowing in radio, 
TV, movie, personal appearances, 
hit records and script writing suc- 
cess. 

The warm and personable 
Archie Campbell, equipped with 
his familiar cigar, devotes a tre- 
mendous amount of time to worthy 
causes—like spearheading a state- 


wide March of Dimes campaign 
where he covered Tennessee in a 
helicopter in efforts to raise money 
for the unfortunate. 

He’s been cited on many oc- 
casions by organizations like the 
American Cancer Society and is 
currently serving on the board of 
directors for the Southeastern In- 
dian Antiquities Survey, Inc., a 
research and educational project 
under construction near Nashville. 
He’s also president of Nashville’s 
plush Crockett Springs Country 
Club. 

Archie’s only inability is that 
he can't say “no” to any request. 
His philosophy is simply, “Well, if 
they care enough to ask me, I feel 
I owe it to them to oblige.” 

Our own Lawton Williams, art- 
ist/songwriter/publisher who writes 
the Business Side of Country Music 
Column in CMR has known Archie 
many years and terms him one of 
the “greatest humanitarians of our 
time. He adds dignity to the music 
business, helping to make it the 
productive and enviable profession 
it is today.” 

Williams added, “Archie does 
more for other people—beginning 
with his wife and two sons—than 
he ever thinks of doing for him- 
self. Compare this to a boomerang. 
You throw it out and it always 
comes back. He has this undying 
respect, admiration and love of 
everyone he meets. In fact, if 
Archie Campbell tells you tomor- 
row is Easter, you can go ahead 
and paint your eggs—cause it’s so, 
brother.” 

Archie Campbell leaves a piece 
of himself with every handshake, 
personal appearance or recording. 
Unbelievable as it all may sound, 
the incredible ARCHIE CAMP- 
BELL is definitely FOR REAL! 


Put it all together—from earthy 
commentaries on the ways of Amer- 
ican life, to golf, to the painting 
easel, to the guiding of his fine 
family, and on to the entertainment 
business—and you find a complete 
man, dearly loved and appreciated 
by strangers and friends alike. 

It isn't idle supposition that 
Archie Campbell has become the 
only contender for the place in 
America’s hearts vacated by the 
beloved Will Rogers. 


THEY WENT THATAWAY!" 


JIMMY WAKELY 


by Keith Kolby 


Part Three of a Series on the “B” 
Western Movie and it’s Stars. 


The sound of gunfire filled the 
Peabody Hotel in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, recently. Hundreds of vil- 
lains met dusty justice in many 
different ways. The gun, the whip, 
and the guitar prevailed over. evil. 
To the sound of lowing cattle and 
guitar chords the first annual West- 
ern Film Collectors Western Film 
Festival was held. 

Fans of the “B” Western gath- 
ered from near and far to view 
some of their favorite old westerns, 
swap films and pictures, and in 
general talk “shop” about their 
favorite cowboy stars. More than 
300 western film buffs gathered to 
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relive again the story of how the 
Lone Ranger came to be, and to 
ride once more with “Wild Bill.” 


More than 115 films were 
viewed with such stars as Bob 
Steel, Buck Jones, Ken Maynard, 
Johnny Mack Brown, Rex Allen, 
Bill Elliott, and many others. The 
Festival lasted for three days and 
was attended in person by many 
of the Sagebrush Heroes. Tex 
Ritter, Monte Hale, Lash LaRue, 
Sunset Carson, Kirby Grant, Peggy 
Stewart, and Russell Hayden made 
an appearance. Charles Starrett, 
The Durango Kid, sent his regrets. 


One of the stars present for the 
festival was “Lash” LaRue, the 
King of the Bullwhip. LaRue was 
born June 15, 1917, in Michigan 


but was raised in Gretna, Louisi- 
ana. Albert LaRue completed his 
schooling at St. Johns Military 
Academy in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Al worked at many various 
jobs throughout the country before 
coming to Hollywood and _ the 
movies. 


His first break was a bit part 
in an Eddie Dean western. Al 
heard they were looking for a new 
type of cowboy star who could 
use a bullwhip with more than 
the ordinary skill. He applied for 
the job, got it, took a crash course 
in bullwhip, and “Lash’ LaRue 
was born. 


Unlike the ordinary screen cow- 
boy hero, LaRue did not stay with 
the traditional. No white hat — 
quite the opposite. Black hat, 
black horse, a close resemblance to 
Humphrey Bogart did nothing to 
improve the image. He even del- 
ivered his lines from the side of 
his mouth. He was a completely 
unorthodox cowboy hero. Some of 
his movies include: “Mark of the 
Lash,” “Son of Billy the Kid,” “The 
Frontier Phantom,” “The Return 
of the Lash,” “The Black Lash,” 
and many others. 


Al “Lash” LaRue is currently 
cast in a new role for him, that of 
a Baptist evangelist. A far cry 
from the whip and the gun of 
yesteryear. 


sed ao % 


One of my personal favorites 
of this era was Eddie Dean. A sing- 
ing cowboy deluxe. You could tell 
he was the hero at first glance. 
Billed as the “Golden Voiced Cow- 
boy” he has certainly lived up to it. 


During the early 1930's, Eddie 
appeared on various radio stations 
throughout the midwest, including 
WNAX in Yankton, South Dakota. 
Dean had an early morning show 
with a group known as “The Cof- 
fee Boys.” Also appearing on the 
station was a young accordian 
player, Lawrence Welk. 


In 1934 he moved on to Chi- 
cago where he was signed as a reg- 
ular on the National Barn Dance. 
This was one of the major Country- 
Western radio shows of this time. 
Gene Autry, Rex Allen, and George 
Gobel, are among the many stars 
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who started the climb to stardom 
on this show. In 1936 he moved 
to Hollywood, California, to accept 
a job as featured vocalist on the 
network Judy Canova show. 

Eddie began playing bit parts 
in the movies including the Hopa- 
long Cassidy series. Finally he was 
signed by PRC Studios to make a 
series of western movies as the 
singing cowboy hero. 

In 1946 and *47 Eddie Dean 
was voted one of the top ten money 
makers in the Motion Picture Her- 
ald Fame Poll. He also introduced 
the low budget color western with 
a new process called “Cinecolor.” 
The pictures turned out so good 
that Eddie Dean became a star 
and “Cinecolor” was bought by 
the major studios. 


Eddie has also been active as 
a recording artist and composer 
throughout his career. He has re- 
corded for Okeh, Decca, Capitol, 
Sage and Sand and most of the 
other major recording companies. 
His first major hit was “I Dreamed 
of a Hillbilly Heaven,” which he 
co-wrote with Hal Southern. Some 
of his other compositions include: 
“One Has My Name, The Other 
Has My Heart,” “Fools Gold,” “Cry 
of a Broken Heart,” and my per- 
sonal Eddie Dean favorite, “On 
the Banks of the Sunny San Juan.” 


Eddie still resides in Hollywood, 
California. He still makes personal 
appearances at rodeos, fairs, and 
clubs throughout the country. One 
of his major hobbies is painting in 
oil, and his efforts have been shown 
at many exhibits. The fastest 
brush in the west — one of the 
real “reel” good guys — my friend, 
Eddie Dean. 


od 2 ned 


Monte Hale, another of the 
stars present at the Festival, was 
born in 1921, a product of San 
Angelo, Texas. Monte, like Eddie 
Dean, was a singer before he was 
a movie star. He began his career 
singing at various clubs throughout 
Texas. He wound up in the Gulf 
city, Houston, where he appeared 
at the leading night spots. 


Migrating to California in search 
of the big time, he made his screen 
debut in 1944 with a bit part in 
“Steppin’ In Society” and he sang 
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MONTE HALE 


in “Big Bonanza.” In 1946 he be- 
gan starring in a series of Trucolor 
low budget westerns including, 
“Out California Way,” “Man From 
Rainbow Valley,” “Home On The 
Range,” “Under Colorado Skies,” 
and “Timber Trail.” He also ap- 
peared in “Giant,” starring Eliza- 
beth Taylor, Rock Hudson, and 
James Dean. This was filmed on 
location in his native Texas in 1956. 

Monte can still strum a mean 
“clawhammer G” on his guitar and 
sing along with the best. 

2 * od 

Another of the country record- 

ing artists of the day who “made 


good” in the “B” Westerns was 
Jimmy Wakely. He was born on 
a farm near Mineola, Arkansas, on 
February 16, 1914. Wakely was 
given his first guitar at the age of 
seven. 

After he graduated from high 
school, Jimmy worked as a cowboy 
throughout the state of Oklahoma, 
where he met Johnny Bond. In 
1937 they formed a trio along with 
Scotty Harrel and were hired by 
WKY radio in Oklahoma City. 
Here they were discovered by the 
number one singing cowboy of the 
day, Gene Autry. The boys moved 
to California where they worked 
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LASH LA RUE 


with Gene on his Melody Ranch 
program for two years. 


Jimmy made his screen debut in 
1939 in the “Saga of Death Valley.” 
Also during this time he organized 
a larger band and had his own 
network radio show heard through- 
out the United States. Following 
this, Wakely organized another 
trio, the Saddle Pals, for a series of 
Columbia pictures. 


Jimmy Wakely has appeared in 
some 30 films as star, singer, band- 
leader, and bit player. Some of 
his motion pictures include: “Brand 
of Fear,” “Gun Runner,” and “Gun 
Justice.” 


Throughout this entire period 
he was very active as a composer 
and recording artist. He first re- 
corded for Decca then Capitol, 
and finally Coral records. Prob- 
ably his two biggest hits were “One 
Has My Name, The Other Has 
My Heart,” and the Floyd Tillman 
classic, “Slipping Around,” which 
he did with Margaret Whiting. 
Wakely also produced records for 
many other artists, such as Tommy 
Duncan, Don Weston, Johnny Da- 
kota, and Don Owens, releasing 
most of them on the Coral label. 


Jimmy is still active in the re- 
cording business and currently has 
a Bob Wills tribute L.P. on the 
market. He still makes personal 
appearances at rodeos, fairs, and 
night clubs around the country. 
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GALLOP DOWN THE MUSICAL TRAIL 
TO ACTION AND ADVENTURE... 
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Lobby cards from the movie ‘Tumbleweed Trail,’’ starring the ‘Golden Voiced 
Cowboy,’’ Eddie Dean. What bad guy would ever have the nerve to give a young 
lady trouble, when Eddie Dean is standing by with fists clinched and eyes glaring? 
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STORIES BY UNCLE LAWTON 


DAWN ANITA 


LAWTON WILLIAMS 


On a ranch in southern Oklahoma, 
near the small community of Vel- 
ma, rides one of the prettiest cow- 
girls that ever quieted a herd with 
songs like “You're Looking At 
Country” and “Loneliness.” 

She answers to the name of 
Dawn Anita. Now, pardner, don't 
get the idea that I'm full of fire- 
water and gettin’ her name back- 
wards — ‘cause I don’t drink the 
stuff and her name is not Anita 
Dawn. 

I want to tell you about Dawn 
Anita, because I like real-life stories 
about members of the world-wide, 
fast-growing Country Music family, 
of which I am a great-great grand- 
son. 

Now, when Dawn Anita was 
about eight years younger than 
she was one day last week, she 
realized that in order to realize 
her ambition to become a country 
music singing star, she had to have 
a starting place. So, she saddled 
her cow pony, got to thinking 
about the hundred and fifty mile 
ride, unsaddled the pony, climbed 
into her car, and headed for Fort 
Worth to seek advice about what 
to do about her burning ambition 
to join the personality parade in 
the business of country music. 

Upon her arrival in Fort Worth, 
the first parking place she spotted 
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that looked like it was worth using 
was in front of Johnny Patterson's 
Delta Studios on Currie Street. She 
picked the right spot all right, be- 
cause inside his big oval office 
there sat Johnny P. on his favorite 
nail keg, pluckin’ away on his big 
Martini guitar — writin’ the words, 
music, lyric and melody to a brand- 
spankin’ new song idea called 
“Loneliness Is A Poor Excuse For 
Love.” 


stating the purpose of her mission, 
Dawn Anita was invited to audition 
her talent. When she finished a 
beautiful rendition of one of her 
favorite country songs, beautiful 
Dawn smiled and asked her inter- 
viewer (sitting there with his eyes 
bugged out past his cheeks), “What 
do you think, sir?” 

To which he replied, “I thank 
youre the purtiest thang I ever 
saw. 

Blushing and blinking she said, 
“About my singing, sir?” 

“Oh, that,” replied Johnny P. 
‘T also thank you have a very beau- 
tiful voice. Tell ya what,” said Big 
John, “go back home to Velma and 
get some experience singin’ with 
some local country bands. Then 
come back to see me.” 

Eight long cattle-herdin’ years 
later, Dawn Anita returned to 
Johnny Patterson’s Delta Studios 
to once again confer with the man 
who impressed her so with his 
honesty. “I want to make a rec- 
ord,” said Dawn Anita. 

“Well, sing me something orig- 
inal,” said Johnny P., the producer. 

Like the voice of an angel, these 
words came pouring from her lips: 
“Loneliness Is A Poor Excuse For 
Love.” 

“Woop, wait a minute,” blurted 
Johnny P. “That’s not an original 
song.” 

“It sure is,” replied Dawn Anita, 
“its the one you gave me that day 
eight years ago when you sent me 
back to Oklahoma to get some 
experience singing with local 
bands.” 

That got ole John right by the 


After introducing herself and 


heart-strings. A session was sched- 
uled, and Dawn Anita made her 
first record. That record is avail- 
able now on the Discus label, and 
Johnny P. is the manager of the 
beautiful, talented, new country 
singing star, DAWN ANITA. 
You're right again, Johnny. 
—LAWTON WILLIAMS 
(See picture of Dawn Anita on 
back cover.) 


BLACKWOODS WIN 
AGAIN AND AGAIN 


Century II Promotions announces 
that in the recent Gospel West 
Awards, the famous Blackwood 
Brothers won as The Best Male 
Group in the Gospel Division, and 
James Blackwood was voted as 
Best Male Vocalist in the Gospel 
Division. 

Norma Zimmer of the Lawrence 
Welk Show was one of the present- 
ers of the Awards and commented 
that The Blackwoods are certainly 
an “Institution in the World of 
Gospel Music.” 


METAL DETECTORS 


SUPER 
BF-2-6 


BB 23 8 ae = 10,040 s nO) me). G07.1510)\ 1 eee & 
OKLAHOMA, WON FIRST PLACE IN 

THE JUNIOR DIVISION OF THE 1973 9 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST WITH A 
TREASURE RAY BF-2-6. DOUGLAS ROSE 
OF EASTLAND, TEXAS, RECENTLY TOOK 
FIRST PLACE AT THIS YEARS ODESSA HUNT 
WITH A SUPER BF-2-6. 


WHY NOT USE A WINNER WHEN YOU GO 
TREASURE HUNTING. FOR ONLY $59.95 
YOU CAN HAVE YOUR OWN TREASURE RAY 
SUPER BF-2-6 DETECTOR. 


THE J. K. GILBERT Co. 


111 W. LOWDEN ST 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 76110 
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MILTON BROWN AND HIS MUSICAL BROWNIES 
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Early 1930's photo cf ‘‘The Lightcrust Doughboys From Burrus Mills,’”’ L-R: Sleepy 
Johnson, Bob Wills, Milton Brown, and W. Lee ‘‘Pappy’’ O’Daniel. 


by Keith Kolby 


In March of 1936 things could not 
have been much better for Milton 
Brown and his Musical Brownies. 
They were one of the most popu- 
lar dance bands in the Southwest. 
Never were fans more faithful. 
Often six to eight carloads of danc- 
ers would follow the Brownies to 
their out of town engagements. It 
looked as though the worst of the 
struggle for success was over. The 
band traveled to New Orleans for 
a recording session with Decca 
Records, and had new photographs 
of the band made. 


On April 13, 1936, while re- 
turning from a dance at Crystal 
Springs Ballroom, Milton Brown 
was involved in a one car accident 
on Jacksboro Highway in Fort 
Worth, Texas. A rear tire blew 
out on his new sedan and the car 
struck a telephone pole. Miss 
Katherine Prehoditch, Milton’s date 
for the evening, was killed instantly. 
Milton was rushed to Baptist Hos- 
pital by a cab driver who happened 
by. He suffered a back injury, 
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broken ribs, face and knee cuts, 
a right shoulder fracture, and in- 
ternal injuries. It was believed by 
his doctor that Milton’s injuries, 
though serious, were not fatal. But 
pneumonia set in, and on April 
18th Milton Brown died. 

Milton was born in 1903 in 
Erath County near Stephenville, 
Texas. In 1918 the Brown family 
moved to the larger city of Fort 
Worth. He attended high school 
at West Side High and graduated 
in 1925 from Arlington Heights 
High School. Milton was always 
interested in music. He and school 
chum, Roy McBride, began singing 
together and entertained at many 
social functions. Along with his 
music, Milton found time to letter 


in both football and basketball. 
Upon his graduation Milton 
went to work for Ben E. Keith 
Produce Company as a delivery- 
man. He soon moved on to a 
better position as salesman for the 
Henry Lowe Cigar Company. 
As a side line Milton and Roy 
McBride organized a quartet to 
represent the Fort Worth Police 


Department. Appropriately enough 
they called it “The Police Quartet.” 
One of the main benefits of this 
effort seemed to be that the mem- 
bers were issued police badges 
that would gain them free admis- 
sion to any of the movie houses of 
the day. They had a 15-minute 
radio program once a week on 
KFJZ. On the basis of this pro- 
gram they began making personal 
appearances throughout the area. 

Money was scarce and recrea- 
tion was simple during this period 
of time. The honky tonk dance 
hall had not yet come into it’s own, 
and most of the entertainment was 
in the form of house parties. Square 
dancing was predominate, with 
some round dancing thrown in for 
variety. The music was supplied 
mostly by violin and guitar. Music 
for a good many of those house 
parties was Milton’s father playing 
fiddle, with brother Durwood sec- 
onding on guitar. Milton would 
usually drop by after his singing 
engagement and “sit in” with the 
family. 

At just such a house party 
dance, Milton met a young fiddle 
player who later was to become 
the Number One western dance 
band leader in America. We speak, 
of course, of the great Bob Wiils. 
Seconding Bob on guitar was Her- 
man Arnspiger. Milton dropped 
by, was recognized by the dancers, 
and invited to sing a few songs. 

Perhaps inspired by this meet- 
ing with Bob and Herman, Milton 
entered into an agreement with 
the Eagles Hall to supply the music 
for their Saturday night dances. 
The band consisted of Milton, Bob 
and Herman and they added the 
musical talents of Sleepy Johnson 
on banjo. They also played a daily 
15-minute radio program for the 
Alladin Lamp Company on WBAP. 
The group was known as “The 
Alladin Laddies from WBAP.” 

Milton’s friend, Roy McBride, 
arranged with W. Lee O’Danicl 
for Milton to go to work at the 
Burrus Mills as a truck driver. 
O’Danie]l at this time was the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Mills. Milton 
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persuaded O’Daniel to hire Bob, 
Herman, and Sleepy at the mill as 
truck drivers and laborers. He also 
convinced him to put them on 
WBAP radio for 15 minutes daily. 
This was the beginning of “The 
Lightcrust Doughboys from Burrus 
Mills.” 

After about two weeks Mr. 
O’Daniel decided that the radio 
program was of no benefit to Bur- 
rus Mills and cancelled it. The 
boys remained on the payroll as 
regular mill hands. So much mail 
poured in to WBAP in the follow- 
ing days with inquiries as to why 
the program was no longer on, 
that Mr. O’Daniel was forced to 
revise his opinion, and the Dough- 
boys returned to the airways. 

During this period of time, the 
early 30’s, the boys cut their only 
record together. Traveling to “Big 
D,” they recorded two of Milton’s 
compositions, “Sunbonnet Sue” and 
“Nancy Jane. These were re- 
corded for R.C.A.’s Bluebird Label 
under the name of the Fort Worth 
Doughboys. 

Milton and W. Lee O’Daniel be- 
gan having disagreements. Fuel 
was added to the flames when 
Milton persuaded “Papa Sam” Cun- 
ningham to re-open his Crystal 
Springs Ballroom on White Settle- 
ment Road in Fort Worth. The 
band began playing there on Wed- 
nesday, Saturday and Sunday, split- 
ting the gate with “Papa Sam” on 
a 50-50 basis. 

W. Lee O’Daniel did not like 
the idea of the boys playing dances 
or making appearances for anyone 
other than Burrus Mills. Milton 
finally told O’Daniel that if he 
was granted a raise and brother 
Durwood who had been playing 
many of the programs for free, 
was added to the payroll, he would 
cut out the dances. The boys 
were currently making $15.00 a 
week each for both the radio and 
the truck driving. 


O’Daniel said he would like a 
couple of weeks to “think it over,” 
which was given to him. Milton 
had developed the sixth sense of 
all musicians that tells them when 
a job will fold, a booking go sour, 
or in general which way to jump. 
He began quietly putting his band 
together. 
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Milton Brown and His Musical Brownies. 
Sam Cunningham (owner of Crystal Springs Ballroom in Fort Worth). 
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Front row, L-R: Bob Dunn, Milton Brown, 


Back row, 


L-R: Fred Calhoun, Cecil Brouer, Jesse Ashlock, Wanna Coffman, Durwood Brown, 


Ocie Stockard. 


When O’Daniel finally called 
him in and said he would raise 
his salary to $25.00 a week but 
could not afford to put Durwood 
on the payroll, it was really no 
surprise. Milton invited the other 
Doughboys to join him, but they 
preferred the security of “one in 
the hand.” To replace Milton, 
they hired a young singer that had 
been working the drive-in root beer 
stands on Fort Worth’s north side. 
His name—Tommy Duncan. 


Milton played his final radio 
show as a “Doughboy” on Satur- 
day. On Monday KTAT radio had 
a new band on the air from 12 
noon to 1 p.m. daily. On piano, 
Fred Calhoun; banjo, Ocie Stock- 
ard; bass, Wanna Coffman; fiddle, 
Jessie Ashlock; guitar, Durwood 
Brown; and on the vocal, Milton 
Brown. Milton did not play an 
instrument. 


The Musical Brownies had 
drawn their first breath. The band 
operated out of the Crystal Springs 
Ballroom. They played their reg- 
ular dances there and booked out 
in the surrounding territory, rely- 
ing on their radio show to bring 
the people in for these dates. 


Bring them in it did. The 
Brownies popularity grew with 
each show. They were no longer 
satisfied with the 50% of the door 
they were getting. Milton was also 


concerned with the fact that no 
tickets were sold and he was not 
allowed to have a man on the door 
to check the admission count. Papa 
Sam did have a bus that he let Mil- 
ton and the band use to travel to 
their out of town dances. Not 
having transportation of their own, 
this was a great help to them. 
Finally Milton put enough money 
together to make a down payment 
on a bus of their own. 


He left Papa Sam and Crystal 
Springs, moving the band to the 
Peacock Garden on Fort Worth’s 
Jacksboro Highway. The name 
was changed to the Brownie Tav- 
ern. This did have its drawbacks, 
as the club did not have electricity 
and was forced to rely on a Delco 
plant for its lighting and power. 


This move did serious damage 
to Crystal Springs Ballroom. “Papa 
Sam” Cunningham organized a new 
band called “The Crystal Springs 
Ramblers,” but they were not draw- 
ing a crowd. Many nights they 
played to a near empty house. The 
dancing crowd had followed Milton 
to his new home, and the Brownie 
Tavern was packing them in. Mil- 
ton would run his bus back and 
forth between the club and down- 
town Fort Worth several times a 
night carrying people that did not 
have their own transportation. 


“Papa Sam” was desperate. 
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Crystal Springs was on the verge 
of closing it’s doors. He was at 
Milton constantly and promised 
him anything if he would bring 
the band back “home.” Finally, 
Milton gave in, and the Brownies 
moved back to the Springs. This 
time it was a 60/40 split with the 
band on the long side. Also tickets 
would be used and the band would 
have their own man on the door. 
The Musical Brownies were a co- 
op band. That is to say the ex- 
penses were deducted from what- 
ever money they took in, and they 
received equal shares in the re- 
mainder. 

One of the major expenses was 
the operation of the band bus and 
the hiring of a driver and string 
changer. The duties of the string 
changer were to have a guitar 
strung and tuned for Durwood 
when he would break a string on 
the one he was using. This ex- 
change would usually occur sev- 
eral times a night. 

In this, the early day of the 
western dance band, drums had 
not yet come into use. Durwood 
was forced to play an extremely 
hard beat on the guitar to supply 
the necessary beat for the dancers 
to follow. The rhythm section of 
the band consisted of Durwood, 
Wanna Coffman on base, and Fred 
Calhoun on piano. 


Apparently this was one of the 
most successful bands to operate 
as a co-op, as their turnover in 
personnel was very small. Milton 
was recognized by all as the leader 
and spokesman for the Brownies. 
He also took care of all the cor- 
respondence and the bookings for 
the band. His flair for showman- 
ship and his way of presenting the 
band was largely responsible for 
its success. 


Cecil Brouer, one of the finest 
fiddle players anywhere, was hired 
to play twin fiddles with Jessie 
Ashlock. The Musical Brownies 
were one of the first groups to 
use more than one fiddle at a time. 
Jessie left the band shortly and 
was replaced by a young man from 
South Texas, Cliff Bruner, later to 
make a name as a recording artist 
on his own. Bob Dunn from Hous- 
ton, Texas, was hired on steel 
guitar. This instrument had pre- 
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viously been heard only in Hawai- 
ian groups. Bob was a great mu- 
sician and a big asset to the band. 

This was the first time an elec- 
tric instrument was used ina 
country-western band. Wherever 
musicians gather and talk turns to 
the great steel guitar men of all 
time, the name of Bob Dunn will 
always be mentioned. Another first 
was the hiring of Iris Harper on 
tenor saxophone, marking the first 
use of a horn in country dance 
bands. Harper was not with the 
group long and did not record 
with them. Milton Brown and His 
Musical Brownies were one of the 
pioneers of Western Swing, the 
Jazz of Country Music. 

The Recording History of the 
Musical Brownies is not long. They 
made two trips to San Antonio 
(April 4 and August 8, 1934) to re- 
cord for the R.C.A. people. These 
recordings were released on the 
Bluebird label. These two sessions 
included such songs as: “My Pre- 
cious Sonny Boy,” “Do the Hula 
Lou,” “Four or Five Times,” and 
the classic “Garbage Man’s Blues.” 

This selection is a monument to 
the record-making of this time, 
where you got one shot at it and 
that’s all. Most of the recording 
sessions of this period were held 
in hotel rooms. The band would 
rehearse everything they were go- 
ing to do before the actual record- 
ing began. Once the microphone 
(one mike) was open, they would 
go through them all. You were 
allowed to do each only once. 

On “Garbage Man’s Blues,” Mil- 
ton somehow got in the wrong key 
and sang the first verse in a dif- 
ferent key from which the band 
was playing. Though he begged 
and pleaded with them to do it 
over it was released just that way. 

Possibly this was one of the 
reasons that the Musical Brownies 
next recording session was for 
Decca Records. These recordings 
were made in Chicago with the 
band making the long trip to the 
windy city by train. Their last re- 
cordings were made in New Or- 
leans, again with Decca, with bas- 
ically the same personnel. Two 
of Milton’s biggest hits on Decca 
were W. C. Handy’s immortal. “St. 
Louis Blues” and a song written 


by Milton and Jimmie Davis, “My 
Mary.” Many of his recordings 
have not yet been released. 

Milton Brown was buried in the 
Smith Springs Cemetary near 
Stephenville, Texas, where he was 
born. The funeral was held at the 
Lucas Funeral Home in Fort Worth. 
Flowers lined one end of the chapel 
as more than 3500 fans and friends 
passed by to pay their last respects 
to the singer. This was one of the 
largest funerals to be held in Fort 
Worth. Milton Brown was 32 years 
old. 

Though Milton Brown, Cecil 
Brower, and Bob Dunn are gone, 
their music remains with us. Ocie 
Stockard is retired and makes his 
home in Fort Worth. Fred Calhoun 
has a small grocery store on Fort 
Worth’s north side. Cliff Bruner, 
Jessie Ashlock, and Wanna Coff- 
man are still making music. 


(If any of our readers have 
questions, information, or pictures 
pertaining to this era please con- 
tact me here at the magazine. My 
special thanks to Roy Lee Brown 
for much information and the use 
of his treasured pictures.) 


FILM FEATURES KFOX 
Radio station KFOX, Long Beach, 
is being featured in a full length 
motion picture. Producer H. B. 
Halacki plans to release “Gone In 
Sixty Seconds” early next spring. 
The fast-action film involves the 
insurance racket, a car-theft ring, 
and Country Music—via the KFOX 
studio facilities, mobile news units 
and the KFOX Flying Fox (a 
Cessna 172). 


An Eskimo mother was sitting 
in the igloo reading from a story- 
book to her small son. 

“Little Jack Horner,” she read, 
“sat in a corner.” 

“Mother,” asked the little boy, 
“what’s a corner?” 

% 5s *% 


Elephant (looking down at a 
mouse): “You are without doubt 
the puniest, most insignificant thing 
I’ve ever seen!” 

Mouse: “Would you mind re- 
peating that — I want to say it to 
a flea I know!” 
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“Country Music’s Oldest Fan Magazine” 


REPWrOoRTVMEF 


Join the thousands of Country Music fans who read about their 
favorite people each month. The COUNTRY MUSIC REPORTER 
tells it “like it is, when it is.” CMR is the only country publica- 
tion of its kind printed on top quality glossy paper with 40 or 50 
photos in each issue. The cover appears each month in color with 


color appearing often inside. Your favorite artists are featured 
monthly. 
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DOIN’ IT BOB’S WAY AGAIN 


LEON RAUSCH 


LEON RAUSCH 


This is another overnight success 
story, that is if you've been over 
every night with Leon for the past 
twenty years. Raised twenty miles 
south of Springfield, Missouri, Leon 
couldn't resist the sounds of fiddles 
and guitars that rang out every 
Saturday night from the Ozark Jub- 
ilee, hosted by the late and great 
Red Foley. 

Still another sound out of the 
south was being heard around the 
world; it was fiddles, guitars, drums 
and even horns and _ occasional 
“ah-has.” 

So Leon left for Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, to find out what western 
swing music was all about. And 
find out he did, working with Bob 
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Wills and the Texas Playboys as 
lead vocalist for five years, then 
with Johnnie Lee Wills about that 
long. 

The next move was farther 
south yet, to Fort Worth, Texas. 
It was to be the new headquarters 
for “Leon Rausch and the Texas 
Playboys” for another five years. 

For the past three years now 
Leon has been working single one- 
nighters, and the demand for him 
is greater than ever. Leon is still 
turning out mighty fine records, 
and his tribute album to Bob Wills 
is the greatest yet, titled “Doin’ It 
Bob’s Way” on the Discus Label. 
All the songs are Wills standards, 
and Bob’s reply when he heard 


BOOTS RANDOLPH 
Monument Recording artist Boots 
Randolph, internationally known as 
the Yakety Sax specialist, will be 
the featured entertainer during the 
half-time show at the annual ‘Gator 
P:owl football game in Jacksonville, 
Florida, Saturday night, December 
29. 

Randolph will be backed by his 
regular nightclub group—guitarist 
Jimmy Wilkerson, bass player 
Johnny Johnson, drummer Jerry 
White and pianist Johnny Propst 
—and the University of Tennessee’s 
“Pride of the Southland Marching 
Band.” 

The football game? Oh yes. 
It pits Tennessee against Texas 
Tech. 


it was, “It sounds just like us, and 
Leon has done a fine job.” 

Could you believe after that 
there would still be something more 
exciting than that? Well, there is. 
The legendary Bob Wills has re- 
corded another album for United 
Artist records, produced by Tommy 
Alsup, and the big thrill for Leon 
was that Bob asked him to be a 
part of it. And I can’t think of 
anyone that deserves it more than 
Leon Rausch. 

By the way, Leon will be drop- 
ping by the CMR Booth at the 
Fort Worth Fat Stock Show. Come 
by and say “Hello.” 
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A “DASHING” YOUNG LADY 


TANYA TUCKER 


Guest entertainer for the 20 per- 
formances of the 1974 edition of 
the World’s Original Indoor Rodeo 
will be Tanya Tucker, the teen-ager 
with the grown-up voice of “Delta 
Dawn, reports W. R. Watt, Jr., 
general manager. 

Scheduled in Will Rogers Mem- 
orial Coliseum, the rodeo will be 
held in conjunction with the 78th 
annual Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show January 25 
through February 3. 

Tanya, who was 15 years old 
in October, will be appearing with 
her own band which recently 
formed to accompany the Colum- 
bia recording star on tour. 

The teen-age artist has been 
consistent with hit records. Tunes 
such as “Delta Dawn,” “What’s 
Your Mama’s Name,” “Blood Red 
and Going Down,” and “Jamestown 
Ferry, have zoomed to the top 10 
on Billboard’s Country and West- 
ern charts. 

Tanya was nominated as “Fe- 
male Vocalist of the Year,” “Enter- 
tainer of the Year,” and “Best Al- 
bum of the Year” for “What’s Your 
Mama's Name.” 

Between the ages of 9 and 13, 
Tanya sang at school functions and 
at local fairs. During the Arizona 
State Fair, in late October, 1971, 
she was asked to sing during the 
fair’s rodeo. A Columbia executive 
heard and liked her voice and 
asked that she send some sample 
tapes to him in Nashville. 

Just before Christmas in 1971, 
she recorded “Delta Dawn,” and 
the record was an immediate hit, 

The blond, 5-foot-2 youngster 
was born at Seminole in West 
Texas. Her father, Jessie M. 
Tucker, a heavy equipment opera- 
tor in the construction industry, 
moved the family around with jobs 
in Texas, Arizona, Utah and Nev- 
ada during Tanya’s earlier years. 

“We never stayed anywhere 
long enough in my earlier years 
to establish any roots,” the singer 
admits. However, the family fin- 
ally settled at Henderson, Nevada, 
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near Las Vegas. 

Between school at Henderson 
and touring the country with her 
vocal act, Tanya enjoys working 
and showing her black Quarter 
Horse in cutting horse contests. 
His name? It’s Delta Dawn. 

At school, the youngster is a 
track star, competing in the 100 
yard dashes. Last spring at a track 
meet, she ran the 50 yard dash in 
6.7 seconds. 

The naturally talented youth, 
who had not had any formal vocal 
training, will have none of rock 
music and stands firm on long hair. 
‘I like for a boy to look like a man, 
not a woman,” she has been quoted 
recently. 


RICH SPINS GOLD AGAIN 
FOR ‘““BEHIND CLOSED DOORS” 


Keeping his image as this year’s 
only country cross-over artist, 
Charlie Rich has received a gold 
record for his Epic album, “Be- 
hind Closed Doors.” The certifica- 
tion follows closely the gold record 
he received for the single of the 
same title in September 1973. 


Charlie Rich was honored by 
the Country Music Association in 
Nashville on October 15, receiving 
Male Vocalist of the Year, Single 
of the Year and Album of the Year 
awards. 


It is a triple cross-over success 
this year for the man named in 
Newsweek as “The Silver Fox.” 
Rich’s latest single, “The Most 
Beautiful Girl,” is nearing the top 
of the chart in Billboard and is 
selling 145,000 copies a week. 
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FIRST AMERICAN SONG 
FESTIVAL OPEN TO ENTRANTS 


The first Annual American Song 
Festival, the first public songwrit- 
ing competition to be held in the 
United States, started accepting 
entries Dec. 1, from all over the 
world, it was announced by Law- 
rence Goldblatt, founder and chair- 
man of the board, and Malcolm 
Klein, president of the American 
Song Festival. Contestants will 
compete for over $100,000 in cash 
prizes to be awarded at the festi- 
val’s finals next year. 

Sterling Recreation Organiza- 
tion, a Seattle-based entertainment 
industry complex, will present the 
song-writing talent hunt. Headed 
by Fredric A. Danz, Sterling em- 
braces various leisure time enter- 
prises, including seven radio sta- 
tions, movie theatres and bowling 
alleys on the west coast. 

“This will be the first song- 
writing contest held anywhere in 
the world that is completely open 
to the public,” says Goldblatt, form- 
erly the manager of Blood, Sweat 
and Tears. “The idea is to give 
everyone who thinks they can write 
a song a forum in which their 
composition will be heard by pro- 
fessionals in the music business.” 

Open to both amateur and pro- 
fessional songwriters, the American 
Song Festival will be a competi- 
tion for new songs in six different 
music categories—rock; pop; folk; 
country & western; soul, rhythm & 
blues, jazz; gospel & religious. 
Contestants will be able to select 
the category in which they want 
their song to be judged. 


Thirty-six song finalists will be 
chosen, three in each category in 
the amateur and professional div- 
isions, to compete in the finals to 
be held over Labor Day weekend, 
1974. Each finalist will be 
awarded $500 in cash and will be 
brought to the location of the final 
competition, all expenses paid. The 
songs will be performed by top 
recording artists at the four-day 
concert and final judging. Music 
category winners will be awarded 
$5000 each and the grand prize 
winning songwriter will receive an 
additional $25,000 and a grand 


piano. 
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To enter, contestants send $10 
per song entry and $1 for postage 
and handling to AMERICAN 
SONG FESTIVAL, P.O. Box 57, 
HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 90028. They 
will receive by return mail an 
American Song Festival entry kit, 
consisting of an official entry blank 
to designate the category of their 
song, a cassette on which to record 
the song, and the official Song- 
writers Handbook, published by 
the festival containing important 
information on copyrights and pub- 
lishing. 

Deadline for entering the con- 
test will be March 15, 1974. All 
recorded cassettes must be returned 
by May 1, 1974, in order to qualify 
for judging. 

All entries will be screened by 
panels of professionals from vari- 
ous music industry organizations. 


BLACKWOOD SINGERS 
HIRE NEW BASS SINGER 


Century II Promotions announces 
that Denny Yeary, formerly with 
Coy Cook and the Premiers is now 
singing bass with The Blackwood 
Singers of Nashville. Denny has 
moved to Nashville with his family. 

R. W. Blackwood, Manager of 
The Blackwood Singers, reports 
that they are extremely happy in 
acquiring Mr. Yeary. “We have 
had our eye on him for quite a 
while and not only can he sing 
low down — but he is smooth as 
silk and extremely exciting on stage. 


A panel of celebrity judges will 
select the 36 finalists and the win- 
ners. At no time during the con- 
test will the songs become the 
property of the American Song 
Festival. 


FAN CLUBS — 


Pick a favorite and join. 


CARTER FAMILY FAN CLUB 
Bob & Dot Patton, Co-Pres. 
2802 Fortland Drive 

Nashville, Tenn. 37206 

JIMMY MARTIN FAN CLUB 
Mary Ann Garrison, President 
P.O. Box 46 

Hermitage, Tenn. 37076 

JOE STAMPLEY FAN CLUB 
Lucille Brown, President 

317 E. Broadway 

South Bend, Ind. 46618 

JOHN & JUNE CASH FAN CLUB 
Mrs. Virginia Stohler, President 
500 N. 8th Street 

Middletown, Ind. 47356 
JOHNNY CARVER FAN CLUB 
Bettie Allen, President 

P.O. Box 40006 

Detroit, Michigan 48240 
JIMMY GATELEY FAN CLUB 
Mable Bass, President 

Route 2, Box 78 

Gloster, Miss. 39638 

TOM T. HALL FAN CLUB 
Margaret Patterson, President 
1708 Wayne Street N.E. 
Roanoke, Virginia 24012 
WAYLON JENNINGS FAN CLUB 
Marge & Bill Dameron, Pres. 
P.O. Box 2438 

E. Peoria, Ill. 61611 

RED STEGAL FAN CLUB 
Billie C. Anderson, President 

1] Kenneth Drive 

Euless, Texas 76039 


JIM ED BROWN FAN CLUB 
1314 Pine Street at Division 
Faron Young Bldg, 

Nashville, Tenn. 37202 


JEANNE PRUITT FAN CLUB 
Chuck Helper, President 

P.O. Box 3080 

Louisville, Ky. 40201 

BOB FLOWERS FAN CLUB 
Eleanor Chamberlain, President 
134 N. 19th Street 

Olean, N.Y. 14760 


JOHNNY RODRIGUEZ FAN CLUB 
8726 Reva 

Dallas, Texas 

BUD BREWER FAN CLUB 
Fran Simmons, President 

41] E. Haley 

Midland, Texas 48640 

DICK CURLESS FAN CLUB 
Monna Massey, President 
1360 Valley View Avenue 
Wheeling, West Va. 26003 
DOYLE HOLLY FAN CLUB 
Jeanne & Evelyn Stuhr, Co-Pres. 
1863 Villa 

Birmingham, Michigan 48008 
SONNY JAMES FAN CLUB 
Wanda Jones, President 

Route 1, Box 207-A 

Kilgore, Texas 75662 

BILL MONROE FAN CLUB 
Glen Mowry, President 

Route 3, Box 219 

Claremore, Oklahoma 74017 
AL DEAN FAN CLUB 
Kathy Koletar, President 

107 Rice Drive 

Portland, Texas 78374 
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HOST OF “THE GOSPEL SINGING JUBILEE” 


THE FLORIDA BOYS 


The Florida Boys keynote has al- 
ways been versatility. And in 1973 
the legend of the Florida Boys 
continues to grow and emerge. 
Surfacing in all areas of the music 
world, the five-man group can be 
seen in any given month in gospel 
concerts, performing in the mam- 
ae ~— a moth show pro- 

'  ductions of the 
county and state 
fairs and in 
country music 
concerts, adding 
their specific 
sound of coun- 
try flavored gos- 
pel music to some of the largest 
audiences ever assembled under 
one roof. 


Johnny Patterson 


The Florida Boys are firmly 
involved in the gospel realm of 
entertainment recording for the 
Canaan label and concert perform- 
ances throughout the country. The 
group hosts the widely copied and 
viewed gospel/religious oriented 
television show “The Gospel Sing- 
ing Jubilee.” 

The unique ability of each mem- 
ber of the group to quickly double 
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from one role to another and fit 
into several different categories as 
a performer, obviously denotes the 
Florida Boys capacity for enter- 
taining in the greatest sense. 

The uniqueness of the group is 
a blending . . . that of lead singer 
Les Beasley, along with young bass 
singer Buddy Liles, who defies al- 
most all singing proprieties as he 
reaches down and pulls up from 
the bottom to a double low “C.” 

A vital part of the big blend 
sound for many years is Glenn 
Allred, senior member and baritone 
singer of the group, and also song- 
writer. The talented singer has 
often written many of their concert 
songs. 

Laddie Cain’s interpretive pow- 
ers of gospel music and his ability 
to deliver his interpretations to his 
listeners is a wonder—not only be- 
cause of the massive talent, but 
because he has that talent at such 
a young age. 

Pianist Derrell Stewart's widely 
acclaimed flashing smile and flair 
for showmanship has added sparkle 
and dimensions of good humor and 
laughter to audiences for years. 

The Florida Boy's big sound 


and big blend is a factor in gather- 
ing audiences together for enter- 
tainment—good, great, grand en- 
tertainment. THE FLORIDA 
BOYS. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Bass singer Jay Simons is leav- 
ing the Plainsmen Quartet of 
Wichita, Kansas and moving to 
Nashville to work with the Sego 
Brothers and Naomi. Gerald Wil- 
liams is returning to the Plainsmen. 

A new heavy-weight has been 
added to the “ton of fun” (Kings- 
men of N.C.), Mr. Nick Bruno. His 
ability at the piano is surpassed 
only by the pounds added to the 
group. 

Mrs. Alvis Barnett was rushed 
to the hospital in Greensboro, N.C. 
the 17th of November during the 
monthly song festival sponsored 
by WPET radio. The Singing 
Barnetts were unable to perform. 
It is reported that she is doing 
fine now. Jerry and the Singing 
Goffs, the Kingsmen, Bob Wills 
and the Inspirationals, and the 
Sammy Hall Singers carried on. 

Southern Florida is where you 
will find the big three-day Gospel 
Song Festival, February 15th, 16th, 
and 17th. For more information 
write P.O. Box 50, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 37202. 

LeVoy Sims and his wife Joy 
are remodeling their customized 
bus to accommodate the arrival of 
a baby girl named Mary Annja. 
Patty Bratcher of Maysville, Okla- 
homa has recently joined the Le- 
Voy Sims Singers and they are 
very pleased with both additions. 

We salute WMS for program- 
ming five hours of Gospel music 
each week and for hosting the live 
program, “Grand Ole Gospel” each 
Sunday night from 7:00 to 9:00 

.m. 

Joe Willis, active member of 
S.G.M.A., has secured television 
shows from the LeFevres, the Les- 
ter Family, and the Wills Family 
to be programmed on the all Gos- 
pel Cable-Vision soon to be nation- 
wide. 

The Oakridge Boys were on 
hand to represent Gospel music on 
the recent special telecast “Orange 
Blossom Special” featuring Loretta 

(Cont'd. on page 29) 
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A PART OF AMERICA’S COUNTRY MUSIC HERITAGE 


(Part One) 


Ernest V. “Pop” Stoneman, head of 
the country music dynasty known 
as The Stonemans, was born near 
the mining community of Iron 
Ridge, in Carroll County, Virginia, 
in 1893. He met his future wife, 
Hattie Frost, in nearby Galax, Vir- 
ginia. 

Stoneman began a formal, tra- 
ditional, seven-year mountain 
courtship before he married Hattie, 
walking the five miles to and from 
her home several nights per week. 
Pop estimated that he walked 5,200 
miles during that courtship. 

The marriage resulted in 23 
children, four of whom performed 
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autoharp on his lap. 
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THE STONEMANS 


with him as “The Stonemans’ on 
television, on records, and in per- 
son. Another daughter, Pattie, 
formally became a member of the 
group after Pop's death. 

Stoneman was working as a 
carpenter in Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, when he decided to try his 
hand at recording. In 1924, under 
the direction of Ralph S. Peer (who 
discovered the legendary Jimmie 
Rogers and the Carter Family three 
years later), Ernest V. Stoneman 
made his first record, “The Sink- 
ing of the Titanic” (which he wrote 
himself) and “The Face That Never 
Returned.” 

This was the first of many 

es 
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Stoneman releases that sold into 
the millions. The demand for his 
records was so great that at one 
time he recorded under eighteen 
different names for eight different 
labels, until the chaotic recording 
scene of that era was clarified by 
new legal regulations. 

Stoneman’s success made things 
pretty rosy for the Stoneman family 
for a while, and they enjoyed it 
to the hilt. Lots of money was 
coming in, but lots of it was also 
spent on cars and fancy furnishings. 

Then came the Depression of 
1929, and it hit the Stoneman fam- 
ily very hard. The recording bus- 
iness nearly shut down, and it was 
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Hattie (Mom) and Ernest V. (Pop) Stoneman. Pop has a harmonica strapped in playing position, while he plays his famous 
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to be five years before Ernest 
Stoneman cut another record. 

Stoneman turned to his former 
trade to earn a little money to feed 
and shelter his family. But car- 
pentry jobs—jobs of any kind—were 
few and far between. Now they 
had to face poverty in its rawest 
forms. Their homes were a long 
series of dilapidated shacks, and 
there were times the family found 
themselves without money for rent 
or food. In fact, one day at school, 
Pattie fainted from hunger. There 
were times when the family’s needs 
were met through the Salvation 
Army or concerned police officers 
or firemen in communities nearby. 

At one time, Pop built a house, 
but the money ran out before he 
could add the roof. So for two 
years, a huge canvas slung across 
the top of the house had to serve 
as a roof. 

But even during these hard 
and dismal times, music provided 
a great deal of happiness. The en- 
tire family learned to sing and 
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play. The Stonemans filled the 
neighborhood with their music. 

Pop was fond of telling people 
how he got the kids started on 
their instruments. He would tune 
a fiddle, or guitar, or banjo, and 
lay it on the bed. Then he would 
order the kids to leave it alone. 

It wouldn't be long before this 
“reverse psychology” did its work, 
and, just as Pop had expected, the 
kids were never able to resist pick- 
ing up and playing around with the 
instruments. As they developed 
their musical abilities, Pop, as he 
put it, “reached out and grabbed 
me one.” As time went by, they 
supplemented their incomes by 
playing for parties and dances in 
the Washington, D.C. area. 

By the late 1940s and early 
1950’s music was definitely a fam- 
ily matter, whether it was being 
made for money or fun. By this 
time there were enough skilled 
musicians in the Stoneman house- 
hold for them to be able to form 
two different groups, and some of 


the offspring were becoming well 
known in their own right. Scott, 
for example, won the National 
Fiddle Championship seven or 
eight times in a row. 

Then, in 1950, a momentous re- 
lationship began. A country music 
fan from Memphis was serving 
with the Marine Corps in Wash- 
ington. On weekends he'd make 
forays into the various nightspots 
that featured country music, many 
times participating in jam sessions. 

Acquaintances kept telling him 
that he ought to go see the family 
that sat around on the front porch 
pickin’ and singin.’ Finally Jack 
Clement went to their home. 
Eventually he became the producer 
of their recordings, writer of their 
songs, co-manager, and advisor— 
and this says nothing of the deep 
friendship that immediately took 
form. 

It was, in fact, the kind of 
friendship that had its beginnings 
in turning a neighborhood into 
complete chaos. The Stoneman 


», 


An early photograph of the Stoneman family, except for Pattie Stoneman. Top, L-R: Roni and Van. Standing, middle row, 


L-R: Scott. Hattie (Mom), Ernest V. (Pop), Grace, Dean, Gene, Eddie. 
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Seated, L-R: John, Bill, Donna, Jim, Jack. 
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Pop Stoneman in his trademark cap as he gives full attention to tuning his autoharp. Unlike most autoharp players, Pop al- 
ways played his as it rested in his lap. A carpenter by trade. Pop made the wooden case himself. With the autoharp strapped 


to the top of the case during performances, Pop got a little more volume and a better sound, as the wooden case served as 
a second sounding board. 
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boys caused enough problems in 
the neighborhood if left to them- 
selves. With Clement's talents 
added to theirs, there was no hope 
for any victim. 


Their favorite areas of opera- 
tion revolved around the various 
outhouses in the neighborhood. In 
most cases, the basic objective was 
to overturn these buildings. Some- 
times this would be done while 
they were in use. In fact, they'd 
try to time their escapades so that 
additional excitement could be gen- 
erated by an enraged occupant. 


Pop Stoneman knew that it was 
his kids and Jack Clement who 
were responsible for these upsets, 
because the Stoneman outhouse 
was always the only one left stand- 
ing. Eventually the pranksters 
realized that theyd have to over- 
turn that one, too, in order to 
avert suspicion. 


Clement recalls his first impres- 
sions of the Stoneman family. He 
met them at their home in Car- 
mody Hills, outside of Washington. 
This was the same one-room house 
that at one time had the tarp for a 
roof. He says that Van, Roni, and 
Donna weren't too much involved 
in playing at this time, but that Jim 
was superb then as he is now, in- 
dicating that Jim Stoneman must 
have been a child prodigy. And 
Clement says that he was totally 
overwhelmed by the abilities of 
Scott Stoneman, whose fiddling al- 
ready had won the modest musician 
great acclaim. 


These visits to the Stoneman 
household were Clement's first 
opportunities to see real authentic, 
old-time and bluegrass music 
played by people who grew up 
with it. 

In 1956, Pop Stoneman, an ex- 
pert on little-known facts pertain- 
ing to geography, was a contest- 
ant on the TV quiz program, “The 
Big Surprise.” He won $20,000. 


But he preferred music to just 
about everything else, and some 
of his children were beginning to 
feel the same way. Upon retiring 
from his work at the U.S. Naval 
Gun Factory near Washington, 
D.C., where he worked as a car- 
penter, Pop joined Scott, Donna, 
Roni, Van, and Jim, and music 
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once again became a full-time pro- 
fession for him. 

In 1960, the group began to 
take permanent form. Donna 
played mandolin, Van was on gui- 
tar, Jim played string bass, Roni 
picked the five-string banjo, and 
Scott played fiddle until he later 
headed off on his own. 

Achieving good success in 
Washington, D.C., the group de- 
cided to take the plunge and go 
after more. By this time, the 
musicians had acquired a manager, 
Pob Bean. 

They left for California in Jan- 
uary, 1964, stopping in Beaumont, 
Texas, for four months’ work with 
their old friend, Jack Clement. 

Working out of Los Angeles, 
The Stonemans quickly became in- 
volved in the tremendously active 
folk music scene, playing college 
concert dates and folk festivals, 
and making network television ap- 
pearances. They performed at the 
Monterey Folk Festival, at Disney- 
land, and on many national net- 
work television shows—such as the 
Hollywood Palace, Shindig, the 
Steve Allen Show, the Jimmy Dean 
Show, the Meredith Wilson Special, 
and the Danny Thomas Special. 

Still not satisfied, they moved 
to Nashville in January, 1966, after 
conferring with Clement, who had 
moved there himself. They took 
a one-week engagement at Nash- 
ville’s Black Poodle Lounge, a 
nightspot that had decided to try 
a country music entertainment pol- 
icy. That engagement turned into 
a holdover lasting four months. 

Chattanooga advertising execu- 
tive, Gene Goforth, saw them at 
the Poodle and at once saw their 
television potential. They agreed 
on terms, Goforth established Jet 
Star Productions, and The Stone- 
mans headed for television studios 
once again. They began taping a 
series that eventually would be 
broadcast on stations coast to 
coast, on some. stations several 
times per week, and on most sta- 
tions in prime evening time—even 
if it meant bumping certain highly 
rated network shows. 

The Stonemans’ initial four 
months in Nashville were filled 
with hard work. They worked the 
Poodle at night and they taped 


television during the daytime. The 
rest of the time, they rehearsed un- 
der taskmaster Jack Clement. 

As a result of the debut of their 
television show and their records, 
demand for personal appearances 
by The Stonemans increased. With- 
in the next two years, the group— 
including Pop—was maintaining an 
exhausting road and travel sched- 
ule that kept them away from 
their homes 75 to 85% of the time. 

Until the very last possible mo- 
ment, when the pain from his 
stomach became unbearable, Stone- 
man maintained that rough sched- 
ule, one that exhausted his spright- 
ly youngsters. He refused to have 
it any other way. In fact, the only 
reason he allowed himself to be 
hospitalized was because the sur- 
gery would have allowed him to 
work harder. 


(To be continued next month) 


ROY CLARK AND FAMILY 
GUEST ON FLIP WILSON SHOW 


Roy Clark guested on the Flip 
Wilson Show taped Dec. 10-14, and 
several segments will include his 
family. They have been getting 
national attention as a result of 
the success of “Roy Clark’s Family 
Album,” for Dot Records. 


All of the musicians are top- 
notch performers, and all of them 
are members of Roy Clark’s family. 
Kicking off this L.P. is a tremen- 
dous rousing version of “Rollin’ In 
My Sweet Baby’s Arms.” “Sweet 
Bunch of Daisies” is an exciting 
instrumental featuring virtuosic 
banjo, guitar, and fiddle work. As 
a matter of fact, the instrumental 
on this L.P. is par excellence. “Old 
Joe Clark” is an invigorating blue- 
grass foot stomper. “Heel and Toe 
Polka,” “Lonesome Road Blues,” 
and “Rubber Dolly” are amazingly 
supple and flexible tunes with out- 
standing instrumentation. 

Clark is presently in North 
Carolina, filming a sequence for 
“American Sportsman.” The Flip 
Wilson Show will air Jan. 10th. 

The Compton Brothers, Dot re- 
cording stars, have hit the charts 
again with their latest single “Cal- 
ifornia Blue.” 
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LA-Z-BOY 
ANNOUNCES 


The new 
executive chair 
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When it comes to comfort, in 
your office as in your new home, 
a La-Z-Boy is the chair that does LE 
the most for you. No other chair ‘i ., Sn g eee 
gives you the action of a swivel, . BA ge es 
the ease of a recliner. Plus the 
famous La-Z-Boy built-in footrest 
that functions independent of 
the back. Now, enjoy all the 
comforts of home, in the office. : 
Select the La-Z-Boy office ae i mm 
chair of your choice. , 4: 
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THE FLORIDA BOYS 
(Cont'd. on from 21) 


Lynn which was taped in Nashville 
for C.B.S. 


Marvin Norcross of Canaan rec- 
ords has kept the tape recorders 
running—three new releases at one 
time. The LeFevres “Happiness 
Is Gospel,” the Thrasher Brothers 
“Pick These,” and the Cathedral 
Quartet “The Last Sunday.” You 
will enjoy all of these. 


Southern Gospel Music Associa- 
tion President Calvin Wills reports 
they are having a big drive for 
new members. Anyone who joins 
at this time will receive a record 
album made up of groups that 
belong to the S.G.M.A. Also an 
open meeting will be held January 
21st in Arlington, Texas. 

W. B. Nowlin who for many 
years promoted Gospel singing in 
the southwest, is now managing 
the Happy Goodmans. He tells us 
they have just signed a two-year 
performance contract with J. G. 
Whitfield of Florida. 

We're overjoyed with the re- 
sponse we have received from our 
radio show “Radio Gospel.” Delta 
Recording in Fort Worth is ship- 
ping tapes by the hundreds now 
and the orders from radio stations 
keep coming in. We want to thank 
everyone for their support. It’s a 
good feeling being a Gospel music 
disc jockey, playing records of the 
super stars, taking requests for the 
old standards, uncovering new up- 
and-coming artists. The excite- 
ment never ends and we're proud 
to be just a part of it. 

Until the next time, may your 
heart be filled with Gospel music 
for this new year. 


CM HALL OF FAME RECEIVES 
HISTORIC DISC COLLECTION 


Three substantial collections of his- 
toric Country Music recordings 
were recently contributed to the 
Country Music Foundation Library 
and Media Center at the Country 
Music Hall of Fame in Nashville, 
swelling the archival holdings to 
some 46,000 discs. 


The estate of former talent man- 
ager Hubert Long contributed over 
4400 records. These consisted 
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mostly of 45 discs from the 1950's 
and 1960’s plus several hundred 
LP’s from these years. In addition, 
some 500 photographs of Country 
Music personalities were donated. 

RadiOzark Enterprises of 
Springfield, Missouri, donated al- 
most complete sets of their various 
transcribed radio series of the 
1940’s and 1950's featuring 15-min- 
ute shows by such Country Music 
artists as Red Foley, Smiley Bur- 
nette, Tennessee Ernie Ford, Bill 
Ring, The Jordanaires, The Carter 
Sisters and Mother Maybelle with 
Chet Atkins, and Shorty Thomp- 
son’s “Saddle Rockin’ Rhythm” se- 
ries. RadiOzark’s John Mahaffey 
also presented the Country Music 
Foundation Library with an array 
of related printed materials includ- 
ing complete scripts for nearly 100 
of the ABC-TV “Ozark Jubilee” 
shows from 1957-1959. 


A vast private collection of 
14,000 Country records was dona- 
ted by former Mercury and Decca 
recording artist Connie Hall. Con- 
scientiously collected over a period 
of 20 years, the collection com- 
prised 78's, 45’s and LP's and en- 
compassed various styles of the 40's, 
50’s and 60’s from Bluegrass to 
Rockabilly to Nashville Sound. Her 
extensive collection featured a 
number of rare recordings by well- 
known artists on lesser-known rec- 
ord labels such as Sun label discs 
by Elvis Presley, titles by Bill 
Anderson on TNT and ones by 
Loretta Lynn on Zero. 

The Country Music Foundation 
Library and Media Center func- 
tions as an important repository 
for related recordings, films, tapes 
and printed materials. Acquisi- 
tions such as these are very im- 
portant to the Foundation archives 
and allow a broader service to 
Library patrons. 


DIANA TRASK JOINS 
MUSIC COUNTRY USA 


Diana Trask has been signed for 
three guest spots on NBC’s mid- 
season replacement series, “Music 
Country USA,” produced by Greg 
Garrison of the “Dean Martin 
Show” for taping on Dec. 18th on 
location in Hollywood. 

Diana is preparing for her re- 


turn to the Frontier Hotel in Las 
Vegas where last May she contrib- 
uted to the breaking of the house 
attendance records with Roy Clark. 

NASHVILLE — Little David 
Wilkins, MCA recording artist took 
time off from a very busy personal 
appearance schedule the week of 
November 5 to go into the studio 
for a recording session. Little 
David cut six songs with MCA’s 
Owen Bradley producing. Wilkin’s 
current hit single is “Too Much 
Hold Back” which he co-wrote 
with James Long, b/w his self- 
penned “You Can't Stop Me From 
Loving You.” 


Four new country and western 
albums were released by Capitol 
in November. An American Legend 
is the title of the new album by 
the grand old man of country 
music, Tex Ritter. Glen Campbell 
celebrates another legend with his 
I Remember Hank Williams. Fred- 
die Hart follows up his hit single, 
If You Cart Feel It (It Ain't There) 
with an album by the same name, 
and Susan Raye rounds out the 
country releases with a collection 
of devotional songs titled Hymns 
by Susan Raye. 


Toast Records’ new recording 
artist John Autry seems to be start- 
ing his career on the right note. 
Preparing for his first record, Kan- 
sas City’s Hurting Kind, included a 
recent picture taking session. The 
photographer was noted astrono- 
mer Dr. Thomas Wdowiak of 
NASA’s space center in Huntville, 
Alabama. The soft spoken young 
singer/songwriter asked Dr. Tom 
a likely question, “Why are you 
taking pictures of me?” The ami- 
able scientist promply answered, 
“I’m in the business of taking pic- 
tures of stars!” 


The Billy Deaton Talent Agency 
has just handled three large Texas 
shows for Charley Pride in El] Paso, 
Waco and San Antonio. Deaton 
reported that Pride set a new at- 
tendance record for E] Paso’s Con- 
vention Center, grossing over 
$37,000. 
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DAVID HOUSTON 


COUNTRY MUSIC REPORTER 


For Luality Office Furniture and fbecersarted 
at a “‘hremendous Savings 


COME TO TARRANT COUNTRY’S LARGEST 
AND MOST COMPLETE OFFICE FURNITURE WAREHOUSE 
AND SHOWROOM 


Even though our grand opening is over we still have lots of good 
bargains left and our president says we must sell this merchandise! 


et 


We carry EVERYTHING you 

could possibly need for your 

office...from a low budget line 

of metal furniture to the finest 

in woods. Plus, choose from 
our complete line of office 

- ALPHA’S 


YOU SAVE Delivered accessories. 
$72.25 Price 


#9Z60 ~~ 60” x 20” $160.00 
Walnut Formica Top Credenza 
Oil Walnut Finish 


CASH & CARRY $148.00 


Call on our decorating service 
to assist you in choosing the 


ALPHA’S 


furnishings best suited for —een pieitecend 
your office $228.00 Price 
#HB-576 76” x 36” $495.00 


Walnut Formica Top Desk 
Genuine Walnut 


CASH & CARRY $470.00 


METROPLEX \sjVt/ OFFICE 
DISCOUNT \..s7 FURNITURE 


2002 E. ABRAM ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76010 461-2031 
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